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DISTRICT  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ORIENTATION 


INTRODUCTION 


The  District  Advisory  Council  Orientation  Package  was  designed  as 
a  training  package  for  use  with  a  leader.  There  are  possibilities 
for  adapting  the  package  to  be  a  self-teaching  program.  The 
package  was  developed  as  a  Management  and  Leadership  Project  by 
Linda  Hansen,  Ukiah  BLM  District,  California. 

The  orientation  package  was  tested  with  the  Ukiah  District's 
Advisory  Council  in  March,  1990.  The  results  were  encouraging  and 
the  orientation  concept  was  well  received  by  the  test  group. 

Preliminaries 

Prior  to  the  orientation  session,  the  Advisory  Council  members  were 
given  a  binder  containing  the  following  list  of  materials: 

1.  DAC  Charter 

2.  DAC  Membership 

3.  Bureau  Mission  Statement 

4.  Annual  Report  to  Congress  (latest  edition) 

5.  California  Annual  Report 

6.  Opportunity  and  Challenge,  The  Story  of  BLM 

7.  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 

8.  Copy  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA) 

9.  FLPMA  Study  Guide 

The  Council  members  were  encouraged  to  read  as  much  of  the  material 
as  they  could  before  the  session  because  some  of  it  is  not 
discussed  in  great  detail  during  the  orientation.  It  was  felt  that 
all  of  the  handout  materials  had  relationship  to  understanding  the 
Bureau  and  the  concept  of  District  Advisory  Councils. 
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DISTRICT  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ORIENTATION 


LESSON  1:   In  The  Beginning 

INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES: 

Participants  should  understand  the  westward  movement  and  settlement  and 
its  effects  on  the  patterns  of  Public  lands. 

Participants  should  understand  the  purpose  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Be  able  to  identify  major  legislative  initiatives  which  formed  and 
dominate  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Understand  the  shift  from  land  disposal  to  land  conservation  ethics  which 
occurred  after  1900. 

Basic  understanding  of  budget  process. 
********************************************** 

Key  Points  and  Concepts: 

Introduction  and  Welcome 

Historical  Highlights  -  Chronology  of  BLM 

FLPMA  -  Its  effect  on  BLM,  Budget 

Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 

Organization  of  Dept.  of  Interior 

BLM  Mission  Statement 

National  Advisory  Council  Initiatives 

***************************************************************** 

Teaching  Aids: 

Map  of  Western  States  -  BLM  Presence 
Video  -  Fractured  Patterns 
Flip  Chart  -  Mission  Statement 
Organization  Table 

Pre -Reading: 

Opportunity  and  Challenge,  The  Story  of  BLM 
Annual  Report  To  Congress 
FLPMA  Study  Guide 


LONG  TERM  GOALS  FOR  THE  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Preamble 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  (BLM)  Vision  for  the  future  is  to 
carry  out  a  land  management  ethic  based  on  balancing  the  use  of 
lands  and  resources  to  meet  the  environmental,  economic  development 
and  social  needs  for  the  nation.  BLM  recognizes  that  it  must 
manage  for  future  generations  as  well  as  for  present  needs. 

To  provide  the  BLM  direction  needed  to  achieve  its  mission  as  the 
manager  of  the  public  lands,  it  has  been  determined  that  the  agency 
requires  long  term  goals  that  will  facilitate  this.  Long  term  is 
defined  as  the  next  ten  year  period.  BLM's  goals  will  chart  the 
course  for  its  management  direction  and  activities  for  this  period. 
These  goals  will  provide  direction  and  guidance  needed  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  land  use  plans  and  the 
development  and  execution  of  the  budget  process. 

MISSION  STATEMENT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  responsible  for  the  stewardship  of 
our  public  lands.  It  is  committed  to  manage,  protect,  and  improve 
these  lands  in  a  manner  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  American  people 
for  all  times.  Management  is  based  on  the  principles  of  multiple 
use  and  sustained  yield  of  our  nation's  resources  within  a 
framework  of  environmental  responsibility  and  scientific 
technology.  These  resources  include  recreation,  range,  timber, 
minerals,  watershed,  fish  and  wildlife,  wilderness,  air  science, 
scientific  and  cultural  values. 


Multiple  Use  and  Sustained 
Yield 

BLM  as  ana  agency  will  manage 
for  a  sustainable  variety  of 
multiple  uses  of  the  public 
lands  to  obtain  an  ecologically 
sound  environment  and 
contribute  to  a  strong  economy. 


Resource  Conditions 

BLM  will  improve  resource 
conditions  and  prevent 
environmental  degradation  so 
that  the  national  Resource 
Lands  serve  as  a  model  for 
environmentally  sound  land  use 
management . 


Partnerships 

BLM  will  develop  partnerships 
with  public,  private,  and 
industry  groups,  Native 
Americans  and  individual 
volunteers  to  share 
responsibility  and  provide 
expertise  and  experiences  for 
sound  management  of  natural 
resources. 


Human  Resources 

BLM  will  employ  a  diverse  work 
force  and  increase  the 
commitment  to  their 
professional  development  to 
achieve  quality  service  and 
management . 


Science  and 

Development 


Technical 


BLM  will  strengthen  research, 
science  and  technical 
development  efforts  to 
accommodate  the  growing 
emphasis  on  global 

environmental  issues  and  to 
incorporate  proven 

technological  developments  into 
its  program  practices. 


Service 


BLM  will  foster  a  service  ethic 
that  is  responsive  to  the 
public  and  meets  the  needs  for 
public  participation  and 
information  sharing. 


We  as  public  servants  are 
committed  to  these  goals  and 
understand  that  the  foundation 
of  administration  is  public  lav 
and  regulation,  careful 
stewardship  of  the  public's 
financial  resources  and  ethical 
individual  action. 


ABBREVIATED        HISTORICAL 
HIGHLIGHTS 


1780  New  York  ceded  all  western  land  claims  to  new  Government. 
Virginia  surrenaered  vast  region  north  of  Ohio  River  in  1781. 
Massacnusetts  ceoed  all  western  claims  in  1784.  Con- 
necticut followed  in  1786.  South  Carolina,  in  1787.  North 
Carolina  in  1790.  Georgia  in  1802.  All  of  these  areas, 
collectively,  constituted  the  public  domain. 

1785  Land  Ordinance  established  rectangular  system  of  cadastral 
surveys  of  public  lands  in  Northwest  Territory,  north  of 
Ohio  River.  This  surveying  system,  by  means  of  degrees 
of  latitude  and  meridians  of  longitude,  divided  large  areas 
of  public  lands  into  townships  about  6  miles  square,  and 
subdivided  each  townsnip  into  36  square  sections  of  640 
acres  each.  Survey  lines  ran  either  east  and  west,  or  north 
and  south.  Rectangular  system  accepted  as  standard  for  all 
future  Federal  surveys,  because  provided  an  easy  way  to 
describe  and  locate  tracts  of  the  public  domain.  The  Land 
Ordinance  also  established  important  land  reservations.  In 
every  surveyed  township,  1  section  was  reserved  for  future 
use  or  support  of  public  elementary  education,  and  4  sections 
were  reserves  for  future  disposition  by  Government  of  anv 
mineral  resources.  Remaining  31  sections  of  each  surveyed 
township  autnorized  for  sale  by  auction  at  minimum  of  $1 
an  acre — but  to  be  soid  only  in  units  of  either  a  section  of  640 
acres,  or  a  partial  township  of  about  20.000  acres.  After 
survey  and  reservations,  such  lands  were  to  be  subsequently 
sold  at  auction  by  the  Board  of  Treasury  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment. 

1787  Sale  of  first  public  lands  directed  by  Congress  as  soon  as 
four  of  "The  Seven  Ranges"  in  Northwest  Territory  had 
been  surveyed,  and  plats  forwarded  to  Commissioners  of 
the  Board  of  Treasury.  Then,  at  irregular  but  well-adver- 
tised periods,  at  office. of  the  Board  in  New  York  City, 
salable  lands  indicated  on  plats  were  offered  for  sale  to 
highest  bidders  over  minimum  price  of  $1  an  acre.  Sales 
continued,  sporadically,  for  several  years.  - 


1788  First  patent  for  single  tract  of  public  lands  issued  March 
4th  at  omce  of  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Treasury  in 
New  York  City.  This  and  subsequent  patents  prepared  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  personally  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  recorded 
by  the  State  Department — before  delivery. 

1796  Act  of  May  ISth  provided  for  administration,  survey,  and 
sale  of  public  lands  in  central  part  of  Northwest  Territory, 
north  of  Ohio  River.  The  act  established  position  of  execu- 
tive Surveyor  General,  who  supervised  work  of  professional 
surveyors  under  contract  to  the  Government.  The  estab- 
lished system  of  rectangular  surveys  was  continued,  but 
arrangement  of  the  36  sections  within  each  township  was 
modified  slightiy  and  then  utilized  in  that  numerical  pattern 
for  all  subsequent  surveys  of  public  lands.  As  part  of  their 
work,  surveyors  were  required  to  describe  the  nature  of  soil, 
water,  vegetation,  and  other  aspects  of  lands  under  survey. 


As  plats  of  survev  were  completed,  they  were  forwarded  to 
the  Treasury  Department  in  Philadelphia,  where  certain 
reservations  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  act.  Anv 
salt  spring  or  saline  water  was  reserved  bv  the  Government — 
the  first  reservation  of  this  typeT 

First  road  grant  of  public  lands  authorized  for  construction 
and  maintenance  of  wagon  trail,  later  known  as  Zane's  Trace, 
and  also  ferry  service,  between  Wheeling  in  western  Virginia 
and  Limestone  in  Ohio  Territory. 

1801  Act  of  March  3d  instituted  first  of  many  laws  on  pre-emption 
or  preference  rights  of  pioneers.  Pre-emption  favored  squat- 
ters, and  discriminated  against  land  speculators  and  in- 
vestors. Dunng  subseouent  40  years.  Congress  enacted  16 
pre-^motion  !a^. 

1803  Louisiana  Purchase,  negotiated  by  President  Jefferson,- 
resulted  in  acquisition  of  more  than  500-miilion  acres  of 
pubiic  lanas  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

1812  Act  of  April  25th  established  the  General  Land  Office  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  as  a  bureau  of  Treasury  Uepartment. 
Functions  of  General  Land  Office  emoracea  issuance  of  land 
warrants  and  grants,  schedule  of  sales  at  various  district 
land  offices,  collection  of  monies  from  land  sales,  preparation 
and  issuance  of  patents  or  deeds,  and  the  maintenance  of 
land  records — including  copies  of  plats  of  survev,  tract 
books,  original  entries,  copies  of  patents,  case  records,  and 
related  data.  Under  supervision  of  a  Commissioner,  staff 
of  first  General  Land  Office  consisted  of  chief  clerk,  drafts- 
man, general  clerk,  and  six  junior  clerks.  Commissioner 
was  responsible  for  all  planning,  administration,  and  staff 
duties  pertaining  to  organization  and  operations  of  the 
General  Land  Office  and  all  district  land  offices.  First 
Commissioner  appointed  was  Edward  Tiffin,  an  Ohio 
statesman  and  former  surveyor,  who  immediately  became 
chief  architect  and  executive  manager  of  first  organized 
system  of  public  land  management.  This  incipient  system 
included  all  aspects  of  control,  administration,  recording, 
and  transfer  of  public  lands — by  grant,  sale,  or  other  means — 
by  the  General  Land  Office,  supported  by  district  land 
•  offices  located  appropriately  throughout  the  Nation.  At 
district  land  offices,  tracts  of  surveyed  public  lands  were 
sold  at  auction  to  highest  bidder — at  or  above  minimum 
price  per  acre  specified  by  Congress.  Auction  sales  were 
held  irregularly,  and  lasted  about  2  weeks — if  enough 
tracts  remained  to  be  sold,  and  if  enough  prospective  bidders 
appeared.  .After  auction  period,  all  lands  remaining  unsold 
were  available  indefinitely  for  over-the-counter  sales  at 
minimum  price.  To  do  this  work,  each  district  land  office 
was  staffed  by  a  register  of  records,  a  receiver  of  monies, 
clerical  assistants,  and,  from  time  to  time,  an  auctioneer 
and  his  special  clerk.  Records  of  all  land  transactions 
were  forwarded  to  the  General  Land  Office  for  tiling  and 
subsequent  preparation  of  patents  or  other  land  documents. 
Every  issued  patent  was  personally  signed  by  the  President 
until  1S33.  when  a  full-time  secretary  was  authorized  by 
Congress  to  sign  the  President's  name.  Completed  patents 
were  returned  by  General  Land  Office  to  original  district 
land  otfice  lor  delivery  to  new  owner  of  property.  All  of 
these  processes  and  procedures  were  functional  aspects  of 
the  new  system  of  public  land  management  organized  and 
introduced  by  Commissioner  Tiffin  of  the  General  Land 
Office. 


1819  Spanish  cession  of  Florida  plus  adjustment  of  Spanish  bound- 
aries west  of  Mississippi  River  added  more  than  46  million 
acres  to  public  domain. 

1820  Act  of  April  24th  abandoned  credit  system  for  buying  public 
lands.  Minimum  price  fixed  at  SI. 25  an  acre,  and  minimum 
unit  of  sale  80  acres.  Public  lands  initially  otiered  by  district 
land  offices  at  preannounced,  scheduled  public  auction. 
Then,  if  unsold,  lands  available  for  purchase  at  minimum 
price  on  first-come-first-served  basis. 


1823  First  grant  of  public  lands  for  construction  of  public  wagon 
road  in  central  Ohio.  Various  other  wagon  road  grancs  made 
from  time  to  time,  until  1869. 

1836  Act  of  July  4th  reorganized  and  expanded  the  operations  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  but  retained  the  existing  field 
system  of  subordinate  district  land  offices.  Reorganization 
and  expansion  of  the  General  Land  Office  was  primarily  an 
attempt  to  adjust  to  increasing  work  and  to  eliminate  delays 
of  several  months  in  handling  and  processing  of  land  trans- 
actions. Surveying  became  a  new  responsibility  of  the  Gen- 
eral I^and  Office,  enaing  continual  conflict  with  various 
Surveyors  General.  Under  a  Commissioner,  the  General 
Land  Office  was  reorganized  divisionally  for:  private  land 
claims,  public  land  claims,  surveys,  records,  ana  adjudica- 
tion. A  recorder  was  authorized  to  certify  and  affix  tne  seal 
of  the  General  Land  Office  to  all  patents  and  similar  docu- 
ments. Also  employed  was  a  soliciter  to  perform  judicial 
work.  Retained  for  physically  signing  the  President's  name 
to  all  land-  patents  was  a  secretary,  who  was  replaced  in  1878 
by  an  executive  clerk  for  the  same  purpose.  Beginning  in 
1841,  any  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Commissioner  were 
heard  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  (See:  1849,  Act  of 
March  3d.) 


1837  On  25th  Anniversary  of  founding  of  first  organized  system  of 
public  land  management,  there  were  65  district  land  offices 
associated  with  the  General  Land  Office. 

1841  Act  of  September  4th — also  known  as  Pre-emption  Act  of 
1841 — established  further  preferential  rignts  to  settlers  and 
squatters  on  public  lands,  in  event  of  conflicts  evolving  from 
sale  of  disputed  lands.  Under  conditions  of  building  a 
dwelling  and  settling,  a  claimant  could  buy  up  to  160  acres, 
at  $1.25  an  acre.  Act  also  granted  500,000  acres  of  public 
lands  to  each  new  State  admitted  to  the  Union  for  "internal 
improvements.''  Act  also  reserved  saline  lands  from  entry; 
this  was  the  first  salt  reservation  of  public  lands.  Act  was 
repealed  in  1891. 


1845  Texas  became  a  State,  but  retained  title  to  all  unoccupied 
lands.     Thus,  Texas  was  not  a  public-land  State. 

1846  Orprop.  Compromise  settled  British  boundaries  in  far  North- 
west, providing  united  States  with  additional  area  of  over 
1S3  million  acres  of  public  lands— including  present  States  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  western  parts  of  Montana 
and  Wyoming. 


1846  first  bill  authorizing  free  public  lands  for  homesteads  intro- 
duced by  Andrew  Johnson,  but  defeated  in  Congress. 

1847  MorTnons  first  settled  at  Great  Salt  Lake,  after  long  trek 
westward  over  part  of  Oregon  Trail,  following  religious 
persecutions  in  Missouri  and  Illinois. 

1848  Discovery  of  gold  in  California  sparked  rush  of  prospectors 
and  miners,  both  amateur  and  professional,  to  the  West. 
All  claims  made  under  local  rules  and  miners'  customs. 

Mexico  ceded  a  vast  territory  in  Southwest,  providing  United 
States  with  additional  338  million  acres  of  public  lands- 
including  present  States  of  California,  Nevada,  Utah, 
Arizona,  and  portions  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and 
Wyoming. 

1849  Act  °f  March  3d  created  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  a 
new  executive  or  caoinet-level  Department  concerned  with 
domestic  needs  and  internal  affairs  of  the  Nation.  Originally 
known  also  as  the  Home  Department,  first  organization  com- 
posed of  four  bureaus:  General  Land  Office,  transferred 
from  the  Treasury  Department;  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs,  transferred  from  the  War  Department;  the  Patent 
Office,  transferred  from  the  State  Department;  the  Pension 
Office,    transferred    from    the   War   Department. 

1850  Purchase  from  Texas  of  a  large  area  north  and  west  of  State, 
provided  the  United  States  with  an  additional  75  million 
acres  of  Dublic  lands. 


1853  .Gadsden  Purchase  of  19  million  acres  from  Mexico,  provided 
United  States  witft  additional  public  lands  in  southern 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

1862  The  Homestead  Act  authorized  unrestricted  settlement  on 
public  ianas  to  an  settlers,  requiring  only  residence,  cultiva- 
tion, and  some  improvement  of  a  tract  of  160  acres.  Any 
person  was  eligible  who  was  head  of  a  family  or  naa  reached 
the  age  of  21,  who  was  a  citizen  or  intended  to  become  one, 
and  who  did  not  own  as  much  as  160  acres.  After  living  on 
the  land  and  farming  it  for  6  months,  he  could  buy  the 
.  homestead  at  31.25  an  acre.  But  after  5  continuous  years. 
he  could  apply  for  and  receive  a  patent  or  title  to  the  160 
acres  lor  a  riling  tee  of  S15.  Originally  passed  by  Congress 
on  May  20th,  the  Homestead  Act  was  later  amended  to  in- 
crease area  limitations  under  certain  conditions.  Subsequent 
liberalizations  of  the  act  were  in  accord  with  prevailing 
philosophy  that  public  lands  should  be  given  free  to  bona 
fide  farmers  and  stockmen,  whose  homesteads  would  ulti- 
mately become  permanent  settlements.  While  the  once-vital 
act  served  its  original  purpose  of  stimulating  settlement  of 
the  Nation,  it  was  destined  for  an  active  life  of  only  about 
70  years — when  there  no  longer  were  enough  public  lands 
suitable  for  homesteading  and  capable  of  supporting  a  farm 
family.  (See  also:  1863,  The  Homestead  Act;  1877,  Desert 
Land  Act;  1902,  The  Reclamation  Act;  1904,  Kincaid  Act; 
1916,  Stock-Raising  Homestead  Act.) 

Act  of  July  1st  granted  extensive  areas  of  public  lands  for 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  transcontinental 
railroad  and  teleeraph  system  between  Missouri  River  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Granted  to  the  Union  Pacific  and  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  Companies  were  Ianas  for  the  right-of- 


way,  alternate  sections  to  a  depth  of  10  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  line,  plus  additional  lands  for  stations,  shops,  and 
other  property — a  cumulative  totai  of  more  than  20  million 
acres.  Some  of  the  granted  lands  were  sold  to  settlers  as  a 
means  of  developing  future  railroad  business.  Other  set- 
tlers, following  the  lifeline  of  the  railroad,  migrated  to  alter- 
nate sections  of  public  lands,  along  the  right-of-way,  and 
purchased  tracts  up  to  80  acres  usually  at  speculative  prices. 

Morrill  or  Land  Grant  Act  authorized  grants  of  public  lands 
to  neip  estabiisn  ana  support  designated  State  vocational 
colleges  teaching  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts.  This  act 
of  July  2d  established  a  land  grant  system  substantially  the 
same  as  that  first  proposed  in  1849  by  Commissioner  Butter- 
field  of  the  General  Land  Office.  Under  the  system,  appro- 
priate colleges  and  universities  existing  prior  to  1862  could 
accept  provisions  of  the  act  by  individual  State  legislation, 
and  were  then  known  as  land-grant  institutions.  As  new 
colleges  and  universities  accepted  provisions  of  the  act  by 
State  legislation,  they  also  became  land-grant  institutions. 
Each  State  accepting  the  act  was  granted  an  acreage  of 
public  lands  in  proportion  to  representation  in  Congress. 
For  States -embracing  substantial  areas  of  public  lands,  the 
grants  were  made  in  chose  States.  If  there  were  too  few  or 
no  acres  of  public  lands  in  a  State,  indemnity  scrip  was  is- 
sued for  public  lands  in  another  State  having  such  lands. 
Granted  lands  could  be  used  in  place.  But  usually,  the  lands 
were  soid  or  leased  for  the  benefit  of  the  land-grant  college 
or  university. 

1865  First  report  of  petroleum  on  public  lands  was  recorded  by  the 
register  ana  receiver  of  the  district  land  office  at  Humboldt, 
California.  A  few  months  later  tracts  beiieved  to  be  valuable 
for  such  fuel  minerals  were  withdrawn  from  any  disposition. 
This  was  the  first  reservation  of  petroleum  on  public  lands. 

1866  The  Mining  Act  declared  all  mineral  lands  of  the  public 
domain  free  ana  open  to  exploration  and  occupation.  Min- 
eral surveying  districts  established  by  the  General  Land 
Office.  Prospectors,  after  filing  at  nearest  land  office,  could 
claim  mineral  vein  or  lode  upon  payment  of  $5  an  acre. 
(See  also:  1870,  Placer  Mining  Act;  1S72,  The  Mining  Act.) 

1867  Purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  on  June  20th,  provided  the 
United  States  with  a  vast  territory — more  than  365  million 
acres— of  additional  public  lands. 


1870      Act  of  July  9th  provided  for  survey  and  sale  of  placer  mining 
lands  at  $2.50  an  acre.     Also  known  as  Placer  Mining  Act. 


1812  fiSflSSi  Mining  Law  identified  mineral  lands  as  a  distinct 
class  of  public  lands  subject  to  exploration,  occupation,  and 
purchase  under  stipulated  .conditions.  Claims  for  metallic 
minerals  on  about  20  acres  of  public  lands  were  filed  unaer 
this  act,  which  legalized  the  appropriation  of  such  lands  for 
mining  purposes  much  in  accordance  with  local  procedures 
established  during  the  California  gold  rush  which,  in  turn, 
were  based  on  earlier  Spanish  mining  laws  of  the  early  South- 
west. The  act  promoted  private  prospecting  and  develop- 
ment of  metallic  minerals  on  public  lands  by  protecting 
private  interests  in  mining  claims.  Under  this  act,  all 
mineral  lands  were  declared  open  to  exploration  and  occupa- 
tion, mining  claims  located  on  such  lands  were  recognized 


and  confirmed,  and  patents  to  such  lands  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Government.  To  obtain  a  patent  for  mining  lands, 
it  was  necessary  (1)  to  make  a  valid  mineral  discover.-,  (2) 
to  invest  $100  in  improvements  annually  for  5  vears,  (3) 
to  pay  for  a  boundary  survey,  and  (4)  apply  for  the  surface 
area  of  the  ianas  included  by  the  boundary,  at  S2.50  an  acre 
for  a  placer  mine,  or  at  S5.00  an  acre  for  a  lode  mine. 


First  national  park,  created  from  lands  of  the  public  domain. 
Yellowstone  National  Park  established  near  junction  of 
boundaries  of  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyoming. 


1873  Act  of  March  3d  authorized  the  location  and  sale  of  land3 
chiefly  valuable  for  coal  deposits- 
Timber  Culture  Act  granted  tracts  of  public  lands  to  settlers 
who  planted  ana  cared  for  trees  on  the  plains.  This  was  first 
legislation  intended  to  encourage  reforestation  as  a  means  of 
conservation.  Less  than  an  unqualified  success,  the  act  was 
repealed  in  1891. 

1877  Movement  to  create  forest  reservations  spearheaded  by 
Secretary  of  the  interior.  Protection  and  conservation  of 
timber  on  public  lands  assumed  by  special  force  of  timber 
agents,  supervised  directly  by  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office.  This  was  first  official  recognition  of  urgent 
need  for  conservation  of  natural  resources. 


Desert  Land  Act  authorized  disposition  of  640-acre  tract  of 
and  puolic  ianas  at  $1.25  an  acre  to  homesteaders  upon  proof 
of  reclamation  of  lands  by  irrigation.  Difficulties  of  recla- 
mation subsequently  reflected  by  more  than  10  relief  acts 
by  Congress  to  aid  aspiring  settlers.  In  1891,  area  limitation 
was  reduced  to  320  acres  of  desert  lands.  (See:  1902, 
Reclamation  Homestead  Act.) 

1878  Timber  and  Stone  Act  authorized  the  negotiated  sale  of 
public  lan03  especially  valuable  for  either  timber  or  stone, 
and  otherwise  unfit  for  cultivation.     Act  repealed  in  1955. 

1879  After  extensive  survey  and  study  of  lands  and  resources  of 
the  West,  Major  John  W.  Powell  recommended  to  Con- 
gress the  early  revision  of  public  land  laws,  which  he  char- 
acterized as  antiquated  and  incongruous.  Advocating  clas- 
sification of  the  various  types  of  lands,  he  urged  establishment 
of  scientific  system  of  survey  and  disposition  for  each  of 
the  land  classes.  He  also  recommended:  a  minimum  farm 
unit  or  homestead  of  2,560  acres  in  and  regions,  commu- 
nal pasturage  districts  without -fences  for  homesteaders,  and 
immediate  measures  lor  soil  and  water  conservation  in 
the  West. 

Act  of  March  3d  established  the  Geological  Survey  as  a 
bureau  of  the  Department  of  the  interior.  A  basic  research 
agency  of  the  Government,  the  Geological  Survey  became 
responsible  for:  collecting  information  on  the  occurrence, 
distribution,  and  quantity  of  the  Nation's  vast  water  and 
mineral  resources:  classifying  and  appraising  various  types 
of  the  Nation  s  land  surface;  and  presenting  geologic,  geo- 
graphic, or  other  scientific  information  as  specialized  reports 
or  topographic  maps.  In  1880,  Major  John  W.  Powell 
became  director  of  the  Geological  Survey. 


7  a  on    Further  preemption  nr  preference  rights  allowed  squatters 
10aU    and  settlers  on  puouc  lands,  whether  or  not  surveyed,  w.th 

12  to  33   months  credit  for  previous  residence  on   same 

tract  of  lands. 

Office  of  National  Parks  established  under  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  In  1916  became  a  separate  bureau,  and 
renamed  National  Park  Service. 

28S1  Board  of  Law  Review  established  within  framework  of  the 
General  Land  Office  to  assist  in  judicial  matters.  Board  of 
three  members— Commissioner  McFarland  ana  two  of  his 
lawyers— provided  legal  guidance.  Board  discontinued 
after  several  years,  when  more  legal  personnel  employed 
by  the  General  Land  Office. 

1884  Bureau  of  Labor  created  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Renamed  Department  of  Labor  and  became  inde- 
pendent Government  agency,  in  1888.  Transferred  to 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  1903.  Attained 
cabinet-level  status  as  Department  of  Labor,  in  1913. 

1887  On  75th  Anniversary  of  founding  of  the  first  organized  system 
of  puDiic  land  manaeement,  there  were  113  district  land 
offices  associated  with  the  General  Land  Office. 

Hatch    Act   provided   funds   for   establishing   agricultural 
experiment  stations  at  land-grant  institutions. 


1890      Population  of  United  States:  over  62  million. 

A  peak  number  of  123  district  land  offices  in  operation  as 
field  components  of  Federal  system  of  land  and  resource 
management. 


Second  Morrill  Act  authorized  permanent  annual  endow- 
ment to  eacn  iana-grant  college  or  university  accepting  the 
Land  Grant  Act  of  1862.  Endowment  started  at  $15,000 
per  year,  and  increased  over  ten-year  period  to  $25,000  per 
year.  This  act  contained  historic  provision  barring  money 
from  State  institutions  discriminating  against  Negroes. 
States  in  the  South  practicing  segregation  but  which  had 
equal  but  separate  educational  facilities  were  permitted 
equitable  division  of  endowments  between  colleges  for  white 
and  colored  students.  (See  also:  1862,  Morrill  or  Land 
Grant  Act;  1907.  Act  of  March  14th.) 

1891  Act  of  March  3d  decreased  area  limitation  to  320  acres  for 
homesteads  under  Desert  Land  Act  of  1877.  This  act  also 
repealed  Timber  Culture  Act  of  1873,  and  several  pre- 
emption and  general  sales  laws. 


President  authorized  by  Congress  to  withdraw  and  reserve 
public  lands  with  forests,  to  assure  protection  ol  Federal 
timber  lands  and  upland  watershed  areas.  Care  and  con- 
servation of  such  lands  remained  responsibility  of  Depart- 
ment  of  the  Interior. 


1894  Cary  Act  authorized  grants  for  reclamation  of  arid  public 
lands.  To  encourage  State  as  well  as  private  irrigation 
efforts,  the  act  offered  certain  States  up  to  one  million  acres 
of  arid  public  lands  if  occupying  settlers  would  irrigate  and 
cultivate  the  lands.  Minimum  size  of  tracts  specified  160 
acres,  with  at  least  20  acres  under  cultivation.  Act  was 
unsuccessful,  largely  because  States  lacked  technical  knowl- 
edge of  large-scale  irrigation  projects. 

1897  Act  of  June  4th  assigned  responsibility  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  administration,  conservation,  and  use  of 
large  areas  of  public  lands  with  forests.  Designated  National 
Forest  Reserves,  these  large  forest  areas  were  surveyed, 
protected,  and  managed  by  the  General  Land  Office.  Act 
also  authorized  mineral  prospecting,  location,  and  entrv  of 
mining  ciaims  on  tnese  forest  lands. 


Act  of  February  11th  included  under  the  placer  mining  law 
all  public  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  petroleum  and  other 
mineral  oils. 


First  National  Forest  Reserve,  designated  the  Yellowstone 
Park  Timbenana  Reserve,  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment  of  the  General  Land  Office. 


1898  Annexation  of  Hawaiian  Islands  by  the  United  States. 
Since  Hawaii  had  been  an  independent  nation,  it  had  no 
public  lands. 

Principal  public  land  laws  extended  to  Territory  of  Alaska. 

1900  Conservation  movement  propelled  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  wno  stated:  "The  forest  and  water  problems  are 
perhaps  the  most  vital  internal  questions  facing  the  United 
States." 

1901  Act  of  January  31st  authorized  the  location  and  sale  of 
saline  lands  under  the  mining  laws. 

Bureau  of  Forestry  created  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior.    (See:  1905.  Act  of  February  1st.) 

1902  Reclamation  Act  established  system  of  water-development 
projects  for  the  irrigation  of  arid  lands  and  other  purposes. 
Act  also  created  a  revolving  fund,  which  was  sustained  by 
receipts  from  the  sale  and  disposition  of  public  lands  in 
Arizona,  California.  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon, 
Oklahoma.  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 
Act  also  authorized  homesteading  on  as  much  as  160  acres 
of  arid  public  lands,  provided  lands  were  reclaimed  through 
irrigation  and  cost  of  water  paid  by  each  homesteader. 


Division  of  Reclamation  created  within  Geological  Survey- 
Became  Reclamation  Service  in  1907.  Renamed  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  15123.  All  status  and  name  changes  under 
the  Department  of  lilt?  Interior. 


1905  Act  of  February  1st  transferred  Bureau  of  Forestry  and  as- 
signed all  national  forest  reserves  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Bureau  of 
Forestry  renamed  the  Forest  Service.  But  functions  of 
surveying  and  administration  of  the  mining  and  land  laws 
on  forest  lands  remained  unoer  management  of  the  General 
Land  Office  of  the  Department  of  the  interior. 

1906  .All  Puolic  lands  valuable  for  deposits  of  coal  withdrawn 
from  entry  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Forest  Homestead  Act  authorized  limited  homesteading 
on  as  much  as  160  acres  of  public  lands,  classified  for  agri- 
cuiture  but  located  within  a  national  forest.  Few  tracts 
were  homesteaded  under  this  act. 

First  national  monuments  created  at:  Devils  Tower,  in 
Wyoming;  Montezuma  Castle  and  Petrified  Forest,  Ari- 
zona; El  Mono,  in  New  Mexico.  Many  other  national 
monuments  created  in  later  years. 

1909  Enlarged  Homestead  Act  increased  area  limitation  in  western 
States  to  320  acres  of  public  lands,  when  classified  as  dry- 
farming  lands  and  not  susceptible  to  irrigation. 

Act  of  March  3d  authorized  extensive  resurveys  of  public 
lands  at  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office.  Act  also  authorized  patents  to  homesteaders 
on  public  lands  when  sucn  ianas  had  potential  coal  value, 
but  reserved  mineral  rights  to  the  Government!  A  year 
later,  act  amenaea  to  open  puoiic  ianas  having'coal  value 
to  general  entry. 

1912  ^n  fc^e  cen^enn'a'  °f  't5  founding,  the  General  Land  Office 
continued  its  important  functions  associated  with  the 
administration,  conservation,  and  use  of  the  public  lands 
and  natural  resources  of  the  remaining  public  domain. 
Under  Commissioner  Dennett,  about  530  persons  were 
employed  in  the  General  Land  Office,  which  occupied  most 
of  the  Land  Office  Building — sometimes  called  the  Old  Post 
Office  Building— in  Washington,  D.C.  At  102  district  land 
offices  throughout  the  Nation  were  415  office  personnel  plus 
275  surveyors.  Additional  field  service  personnel  brought 
the  total  employment  to  over  1,420  persons.  Considerably 
expanded  since  its  establishment  100  years  earlier,  the 
General  Land  Office  administered  a  far  more  effective  and 
modern  system  of  public  land  and  resource  management  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

1914  Act  of  July  17th  allowed  entry  of  mineral  lands  containing 
nitrate,  phosphate,  potash,  oil,  gas,  and  asphalt.  But  such 
minerals  reserved  to  the  Government. 

1916  Stock-Raising  Homestead  Act  increased  area  limitation  for 
homesteading  to  64^  acres  when  public  lands  were  suitable 
only  for  grazing  livestock.  Under  this  act,  no  cultivation  of 
lands  required,  but  some  range  improvements  necessary. 
Repealed  in  1934  by  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 


Chamberlain-Ferris  Act  provided  for  revestment  to  Govern- 
ment of  title  to  lands  remaining  unsold  and  held  by  O&C 
(Oregon  &.  California)  Railroad.  Lands  originally  granted 
for  construction  of  railroad  from  northern  boundary  of 
California  to  Portland.  Oregon.  Administration  of  revested 
lands   became   responsibility    of    the    General    Land    Office. 


1917  ^ct  °^  Oct°ber  2d  included  potash  deposits  among  minerals 
subject  to  disposition  under  prospecting  permits  and  leases. 

1919  Undeveloped  area  of  public  lands  in  western  Oregon,  orig- 
inally granted  to  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  Co.  for  construction 
of  a  military  wagon  road,  reconveyed  to  the  Government. 
Administration  of  these  lands  became  responsibility  of  the 
General  Land  Office. 

IS20  Federal  Power  Commission  created  to  control  and  coordinate 
private  development  of  hydroelectric  power  on  public  lands. 

Mineral  Leasing  Act  authorized  Federal  leasing  of  public 
lands  for  private  extraction  of  oil,  gas,  coal,  phosphate, 
sodium,  and  other  minerals.  Act  assured  orderly  prospect- 
ing and  exploration,  and  opportunity  for  conservation. 
Initially,  prospecting  permits  issued  for  exploration  of 
minerals.  Then,  if  deposit  found,  successful  prospector 
given  preference  for  issuance  of  lease.  Lessee  paid  annual 
rental  plus  graauated  royalty  on  own  mineral  production. 

1922  General  Exchange  Act  authorized  exchange  of  tracts  or 
areas  of  Federal  lands  for  lands  in  private  ownership,  when 
lands  to  be  excnanged  were  appraised  at  about  equal  value. 


1924  A  total  of  84  district  land  offices  supported  the  public  land 
and  resource  management  system  of  the  General  Land 
Office.  In  the  following  year,  this  total  was  reduced  to  44 
district  land  offices.  Also  in  1925,  the  positions  of  register 
and  receiver  were  combined  at  each  remaining  land  office. 

1925  Patent  Office,  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior  since 
1849,  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


J92S  Color  of  Title  Act  authorized  discretionary  issuance  of 
patent  to  as  mucn  as  160  acres  of  public  lands  held  in  good 
faith  but  adverse  possession  for  more  than  20  years  under 
claim  or  color  of  title.     (See:  1953,  Act  of  July  28th.) 


A  total  of  about  700  personnel  were  employed  collectively 
at  the  General  Land  Office,  at  29  district  land  offices,  and 
in  various  field  services— all  related  to  public  land  and 
resource  management. 

1933      Act  of  March  31st  created  the  CCC— Civilian  Conservation 
Corps — to  activate  and  advance  a  public  works  program  oi 
national  rehabilitation  and  conservation  work. 
Under  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  there 
were  175  CCC  camps  operating  by  the  spring  of  1934. 

Soil  Erosion  Service  established  as  an  activity  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  the  interior  to  initiate  and  administer  erosion 
projects  throughout  the  United  States.  In  1935,  transferred 
to  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  expanded  and  renamed 

Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads  created  under  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  make  loans  and  otherwise  aid  in 
purchase  of  subsistence  homesteads  under  National  Re- 
covery Act.  In  1935,  function  transferred  to  Rural  Resettle- 
ment Administration. 


JO 


1934  Tavior  Grazing  Act  introduced  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive conservation  programs  ever  attempted  for  the  public 
lands  and  resources  of  the  Nation.  Primary  purpose  of  the 
act  was  to  stop  continuing  injury  to  the  public  rangelands 
through  overgrazing,  soil  deterioration,  and  other  misuse  of 
the  natural  resources  of  this  vast  area  mainly  in  the  West- 
All  remaining  unreserved  and  unappropriated  public  lands — 
cnietiy  in  10  western  States,  and  excluding  Alaska — were 
closed  to  indiscriminate  settlement  and  use.  Although  re- 
servea  from  transfer  to  private  ownership,  the  lands  remained 
open  for  staking  mining  claims  and  for  public  hunting,  fish- 
ing, camping,  and  other  outdoor  recreation.  The  act  au- 
thorized classification  of  the  lands  in  order  to  assure  proper 
usage,  the  exchange  of  lands  of  equivalent  value  between 
Government  and  State  or  private  owners,  and  Federal  pro- 
cedures to  improve,  develop,  and  conserve  the  public  lands. 
The  act  also  authorized  establishment  of  grazing  districts — a 
total  area  of  80  million  acres — for  use  of  the  livestock 
industry.  Grazing  permits  were  issued  within  each  district. 
And  isolated  tracts  not  within  a  grazing  district  were  leas- 
able, with  preference  given  to  adjacent  or  nearby  land- 
owners in  the  stockraising  business.  Because  of  its  reserved 
and  preferential  property  status  during  subsequent  years, 
this  vast  area  of  public  lands  became  known  as  the  national 
land  reserve. 

Division  of  Grazing  formed  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  aaminister  various  grazing  districts  established 
under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  In  1939.  renamed  the 
Grazing  Service- 


General  Land  Office  administered  grazing  leases  on  public 
lands  outside  of  grazing  districts  and  other  land  transfers 
under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 


All  remaining  public  lands  withdrawn  from  sale  prior  to 
classification. 


1937  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  (title  III)  authorized 
Federal  purcnase  of  privately  ownea  farmlands.  Known  as 
Land  Utilization  protects,  these  submarginal  lands  were 
incapaoie  of  proaucing  surncient  income  to  support  the  family 
of  each  farm  owner.  Owner  and  family  were  relocated 
elsewhere,  and  the  submarginal  lands  retired  from  agricul- 
tural production.  Various  tracts  were  then  added  piece- 
meal— at  various  times  during  ensuing  25  years — to  national 
parks,  national  forests,  grazing  districts,  or  reserved  for  other 
purposes.  About  2  million  acres — scattered  through  Arizona, 
Colorado.  Idaho.  Montana.  Nevaoa.  New  Mexico.  Oregon, 
Utah,  Wyoming,  and  other  States — later  transierred  to 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  subse- 
quently administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 


Act  of  August  28th  authorized  and  promulgated  the  first 
comprehensive  program  for  timber  conservation  and  pro- 
duction through  sustained  yield  management  of  forests  on 
O&C  lands  of  western  Oregon.  Area  included  revested  (Ore- 
gon <&  California  Railroad)  lands  and  reconveyed  (Coos  Bay 
Wagon  Road  Company)  lands — about  2,681,000  acres  of 
forest.     Under  control  and  administration  of  the  General 


Land  Office,  the  extensive  program  embraced:  development 
ana  improvement  of  the  lands  on  a  continuing  basis,  care 
and  conservation  of  forest  resources,  and  utilization  of  lands 
and  resources  to  obtain  the  highest  financial  return  consistent 
with  sound  forest  management.  As  a  subsequent  result  of 
this  continuing  program,  the  O&C  lands  provided  annual, 
crops  of  more  than  a  billion  board  feet  of  timber. 


J938  Small  Tract  Act  authorized  sale  or  lease  to  United  States 
citizens  of  tracts  not  exceeding  5  acres  of  public  lands,  for 
use  as  home,  cabin,  camp,  recreation,  or  business  sites. 
Mineral  rights  were  reserved  by  Government. 

1940  Activities  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  pertaining  to  soil  and  moisture  conserva- 
tion on  lands  of  the  Interior  Department  transferred  to 
General  Land  Office  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  had  been  originally  founded 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  1933,  and  transferred 
in  1935  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Transportation  Act  afforded  opportunity  for  some  railroads 
to  increase  rates  for  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  providing 
they  released  all  claims  to  earlier  land  grants  by  the  Govern- 
ment. More  than  70  land-grant  claim  releases  were  pre- 
sented and  approved,  resulting  in  subsequent  restoration  of 
about  8  million  acres  of  lands  to  Federal  ownership.  This 
ended  a  90-year  era  in  which  vast  tracts  of  public  lands  were 
granted  by  Congress  for  the  promotion  of  new  railroad  con- 
struction. During  this  90-year  era,  more  than  75  land  grants 
were  made,  aggregating  over  158  million  acres  of  public 
lands,  and  resulting  in  21,500  miies  of  trackage  forming  an 
important  transcontinental  transportation  network  of  the 
United  States. 

1946  Bureau  of  Land  Management  created  within  the  Department 
of  the  interior,  on  July  16th.  The  new  bureau  became  suc- 
cessor to  both  the  General  Land  Office  (founded  in  1812) 
and  the  Grazing  Service  (founded  in  1934).  Responsibili- 
ties, functions,  and  personnel  of  both  organizations  were 
combined  and  transferred  to  the  new  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

Oil  and  Gas  Division  established  under  the  Department  of 
of  the  Interior  to  unify  policies  and  coordinate  functions 
pertaining  to  Federal  petroleum  activities.  In  1955,  re- 
named Office  of  Oil  and  Gas. 


1947  Acquired  Lands  Leasing  Act  authorized  the  issue  of  leases 
and  permits  for  oil,  gas,  and  other  mineral  resources  on  lands 
acquired  by  the  Government. 


1948  Revested  O&C  (Oregon  &  California  Railroad)  lands  opened 
to  exploration,  location,  entry,  and  disposition  under  the 
general  mining  laws.  In  all  issued  mineral  patents,  surface 
and  surface  resources  retained  in  public  ownersnip. 


Elimination  of  President's  signature  on  all  land  patents. 
Since  1833,  the  President  s  name  had  been  written  on  every 
land  patent  by  an  authorized  secretary  or  executive  clerk. 
Prior  to  1S33,  the  President  personally  signed  each  land 
patent  before  issuance  by  the  General  Land  Office. 
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1953  Act  °f  ^u'y  28tn  arnended  and  simplified  the  Color  of  Title 
Act  of  1928.  Under  the  new  act,  patents  could  be  issued  for 
claims  of  long  standing,  without  reservation  of  minerals 
to  Government.  A  tract  of  as  much  as  160  acres  of  lands 
held  in  good  faith  but  adverse  possession  for  a  period  from 
prior  to  January  1,  1901,  continuously  until  date  of  applica- 
tion was  entitled  to  patent,  provided  tax  payments  were  made 
on  the  lands  during  this  entire  period. 

1954  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act,  which  amended  and  ex- 
tended the  General  Recreation  Act  of  1926,  pertained  to  dis- 
position of  public  lands  for  outdoor  recreation  and  other 
public  purposes.  New  Act  authorized  lease  or  sale  of  as  much 
as  640  acres  of  public  lands  in  any  1  year  to  any  State,  county, 
or  local  government,  or  to  a  nonprofit  corporation  or  associa- 
tion. Lands  could  be  used  for  outdoor  recreation  or  other 
public  purposes. 

1954  Amendment  to  Small  Tract  Act  of  1938  extended  provisions 
of  the  act  to  unsurveved  public  lands  and  to  O&C  lands. 
Act  also  permitted  the  sale  or  lease  of  small  tracts  to  corpora- 
tions, associations,  and  governmental  units  as  well  as  to 
individuals. 

Act  of  August  13th  amending  the  general  mining  laws  and  the 
mineral  leasing  laws  in  order  to  permit  the  multiple  develop- 
ment of  all  minerals,  both  locatable  ana  leasable,  on  the  same 
tract  of  lands. 

1955      Timber  and  Stone  Act  repealed. 

Act  of  July  23d — also  known  as  the  Multiple  Surface  Use 
Act — was  essentially  a  conservation  amendment  to  the 
general  mining  laws,  since  it  allowed  for  multiple  use  of  both 
the  surface  and  subsurface  of  the  same  tracts  of  public  lands. 
The  act  prevented  mining  claims  from  being  either  staked 
or  used  for  nonmining  purposes;  it  also  prevented  timber 
waste  on  unpatented  mining  claims.  Under  this  act,  the 
Government  was  authorized  to  manage  the  surface  resources, 
including  timber  and  forage,  of  all  unpatented  mining  claims 
staked  after  passage  of  the  act.  On  mining  claims  previously 
staked,  the  Government  could  acquire  rights  to  surface 
resources  bv  means  of  legai  procedure.  Also  under  this  act, 
common  varieties  of  minerals-  such  as  sand  and  gravel — 
were  excluded  by  the  mining  laws,  and  placed  under  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Materials  Act  of  1947.  As  a  result,  sand  and 
gravel  were  no  longer  valid  for  staking  and  using  lands  under 
the  mining  laws,  and  were  subsequently  sold  by  competitive 
bids  under  the  Materials  Act. 

Act  of  August  11th  (Public  Law  357)  provided  for  entry  and 
location  under  the  mining  laws  ol  uranium  and  other  fission- 
able source  materials  on  public  lands  classified  or  known  to  be 
valuable  for  deposits  of  lignite  coal.  These' uraniferous 
lignite  deposits  were  mainly  in  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota. 


Act  of  August  11th  (Public  Law  3o9)  provided  for  entry  and 
location  under  the  mining  laws  of  mineral  resources  on  a 
total  of  more  than  7  million  acres  of  public  lands— scattered 
throughout  23  States  and  Alaska.  These  were  lands  which 
had  originally  been  withdrawn,  more  than  40  years  previ- 
ously, for  use  as  power  and  water  sites. 


I* 


1956  On  10th  Anniversary  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
there  were  2,267  persona  employed,  of  which  nearly  90 
percent  were  in  field  offices.  Five  major  activities — lands, 
minerals,  range,  forestry,  and  engineering — constituted  the 
basic  system  of  public  land  and  resource  management. 

1959      Alaska  formally  admitted  to  the  Union  on  January  3,  the 
last  public  land  State. 

Amendment  to  the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  of 
1954  extended  to  the  O&C  lands  all  land-leasing  provisions 
of  the  original  act.  Another  amendment,  in  1960,  liberalized 
acreage  limitations  for  public  lands  transferred  principally 
for  State  park  and  other  outdoor  recreation  and  public 
purposes. 

Hawaii  formally  became  a  State  on  August  21st.  Composed 
mainly  of  lanas  in  private  ownership,  Hawaii  was  not  a 
public  land  State. 


Highest  recorded  price  for  privilege  of  drilling  for  oil  on  1 
acre  of  public  lands  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  was  bid 
of  S10.442  per  acre  for  submerged  lands  in  the  South  Pass 
area  off  the  coast  of  Louisiana. 

1962  On  the  sesquicentennial  of  the  establishment  of  the  General 
Lano.  Office  ana  the  founding  of  the  rirst  organized  system 
oi  puoiic  land  management,  a  total  of  15  land  offices  support 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management— successor  to  tne  General 
Land  Office!  Organization  and  functions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  today  reflect  the  principal  areas  of 
interest:  Lands  and  recreation,  range  and  wildlife,  forest 
resources,  mineral  resources,  conservation  and  protection, 
and  supporting  services  of  administration  and  engineering. 
All  of  these  are  elements  of  the  national  system  of  public 
land  management,  many  times  improved  since  its  original 
establishment  in  1812. 
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STUDY  GUIDE 
HISTORY  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RECORDS 


1.  Name  the  four  (4)  major  responsibilities  of  the  General  Land  Office 
(GLO)  in  1812. 

2.  What  year  was  the  rectangular  system  of  cadastral  survey  established  and 
where  was  the  first  such  survey  conducted? 

3.  Name  the  four  (4)  original  Bureaus  of  the  Interior  Department. 

4.  What  year  did  surveying  become  a  responsibility  of  the  General  Land 
Office? 

5.  Define  patent  as  used  by  the  GLO  and  SLM. 

6.  What  two  (2)  important  laws  were  enacted  in  1862? 

7.  Name  three  (3)  important  provisions  of  the  General  Mining  Law  of  1372. 

3.   What  requirements  must  be  net  to  obtain  a  patent  under  the  General 
Mining  Law  of  1872? 

9.  The  Railroad  Grant  Act  of  1862  granted  alternate  sections  how  many  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  right-of-way  to  the  railroad?  What  is  the  resulting 
land  pattern  commonly  referred  to  as? 

10.  What  requirements  must  be  met  to  obtain  a  patent  under  the  Homestead  Act 
of  1862? 

11.  What  important  act  was  passed  in  1877?  How  many  acres  can  be  patented 
under  this  act  today? 

12.  Name  the  important  act  or  occurrence  in  the  history  of  the  land  records 
for  the  following  dates. 

1934  - 

1955  - 

1916  - 

1872  - 

1812  - 

1852  - 


13.  How  many  acres  could  be  patented  under  a  stock   raising  homestead? 

14.  Name  4  minerals  defined  as  leasable  by  the  Mining  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 

15.  What  year  was  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  created  and  from  what  two 
agencies? 

16.  Define  0  H  lands. 

17.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  of  1937? 

18.  Name  four  important  provisions  of  the  Multiple  Surface  Use  Act  of  1955. 

19.  What  was  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act? 

20.  What  is  BLM's  Organic  Act?     When  did  it  become  effective? 


Bob  Andersen 
DSD,  Minerals 
Sacramento,  CA 
Revised  1-5-87 


Name: 
Date: 


FLPMA.  STUDY 'GUIDE 

Open  book  test  to  be  turned  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  day  of  the 
FLPMA  course.  The  answer  is  not  complete  unless  you  identify  the  FLPMA 
section  and  part,  i.e.  302(b),  for  each  question.  Allow  a  minimum  of  6 
hours  to  complete  the  test.  Carefully  read  the  question  before  answering. 

1.  Title  V  -  Rights-of-Way  —  what  other  Federal  agency  does 
this  section  apply  to?  


2.  Proposed  withdrawals  published  in  the  Federal  Register  will 
segregate  the  lands  for  2  years. 

True  False  FLPMA  Ref: 


3.  The  Secretary  has  the  option  to  form  an  advisory  committee 
for  the  California  Desert  Conservation  Area. 

True       False  FLPMA  Ref: 


4.  The  Secretary  may  designate  public  lands  as  off  limits  to 
hunting  and  fishing.  This  authority  includes  the  National 
Forest  System. 

True  False FLPMA  Ref:  


5.  Because  of  the  unique  resources  of  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  the  management  framework  will  be  one  of_ 
preservation  rather  than  multiple  use  &  sustained  yield. 

True       False  FLPMA  Ref:  ' 


6.  Congress  must  act  on  withdrawals  of  5000  acres  or  more. 
True       False  FLPMA  Ref:        


7.  FLPMA  amended  the  R&PP  Act.  The  Girl  Scouts  of  America 
could  now  receive  640  acres  per  year  under  this  amendment. 

True       False  FLPMA  Ref:        


8.   Multiple  use  decisions  regarding  the  public  land  shall  only 
be  made  after  a  land  use  plan  is  completed. 

True        False  FLPMA  Ref: 


9.   Once  8LM  issues  a  right-of-way  over  a  given  tract  of  land, 
the  tract  of  land  cannot  be  conveyed. 

True       False  FLPMA  Ref: 


10.  Right-of-ways  issued  under  FLPMA  are  exclusive  (for  example, 
8LM  is  precluded  from  issuing  another  right-of-way  within  an 
ares   granted  by  a  previous  FLPMA  right  of  way. 

True       False  FLPMA  Ref: 


11.   FLPMA  is  the  authority  the  Secretary  uses  to  convey  omitted 
1 ands . 

True        False  FLPMA  Ref: 


12.   An  inventory  of  all  public  lands  and  their  resources  is 

a.  Required  by  FLPMA. 

b.  Must  be  completed  in  15  years. 

c.  Not  required  by  FLPMA. 

D.   Statutory  requirement  was  repealed  by  FLPMA. 

FLPMA  Ref: 


13.   The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  was  totally  repealed  by  FLPMA. 
True        False  FLPMA  Ref: 


14.   Mining  claim  annual  assessment  work  documents  filed  with  8LM 
by  December  31,  of  each  year,  is  acceptable. 

True        False  FLPMA  Ref: 


15.   FLPMA  gives  BLM  authority  (choose  one): 

a.  to  require  Federal  permits  to  hunt  and  fish  on  public 
lands, 

b.  to  designate  where  and  when  people  cannot  hunt  and  fish. 

c.  both  of  the  above,  or 

d.  none  of  the  above. 


16.  When  exchanging  lands,  8LM  must  reserve  the  mineral   Interest 
when  the  lands  have  "Known  Mineral  Value". 

True        False  FLPMA 


17.   Approximately   how   many  laws  were  partially  or  totally 
repealed  by  FLPMA? 

a.  100 

b .  2  0  0  FLPMA 

c.  300 

d.  400 


18.  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  willfully  violates  a  BLM 
regulation  issued  under  FLPMA  shall  be*  fined  $1000  or 
imprisoned  up  to  12  months. 

True        False  FLPMA  Ref : 


19.   The  ranger  program  is  restricted  to  the  "California  Desert 
Conservation  Area" . 

True        False  FLPMA  Ref: 


20.  Arizona  8LM  may  exchange  public  land  in  Arizona  for  private 
land  in  New  Mexico. 

True        False  FLPMA  Ref: 


21.   The  President  is  required  to  review  only  recommendations  of 
withdrawals  identified  in  204(1). 

True        False  FLPMA  Ref: 


22.   The  United  States  must  receive  fair  market  value  for  the  use 
of  the  public  lands: 

a.  always. 

b.  at   discretion  of   the  Director. 

c.  unless   otherwise  provided   by   law. 

FLPMA   Ref: 


23.   It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  in  FLPMA  that   the  public   lands 
always  be  retained  for  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield. 

True        False  FLPMA  Ref: 


24.   Does  FLPMA  require  BLM  to  alert  county  and  State  governments 
prior  to  sale  or  conveyance  of  land. 


a. 


Yes 


b.  Sometimes 


FLPMA  Ref : 


c.  No 


25.   The  two  designated  management  areas  named 
(Select  two) 


in  FLPMA  are: 


a.  California  Desert  Conservation  Area.  FLPMA  Ref 

b.  Idaho  birds  of  Prey  Area.  FLPMA  Ref 

c.  Utah  Little  Sahara  Sand  Dune  Area.  FLPMA  Ref 

d.  King  Range.  FLPMA  Ref 


26.   FLPMA  amended  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  in  4  areas, 
each  section^  and  subsection,  if  appropriate. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Reference 


27.   The  Forest  Service  can  use  FLPMA  as  their  primary  authority 
for  land  exchanges  within  the  National  Forest  System. 


True 


False 


FLPMA  Ref: 


28.   Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  may  be  used  to  purchase 
lands  primarily  valuable  for  (choose  one): 

a.  Wildlife  habitat. 

b.  Livestock  forage. 

c.  Wild  horse  range. 

d.  Outdoor  recreation  purposes. 

e.  Dam  construction.        FLPMA  Ref: 
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The  term  "Multiple  Use"  includt 


a.  Dominant  use. 

b.  More  than  one  use. 

c.  Concurrent  use. 

d.  Combination  of  uses. 

e.  Balanced  use. 

f.  d  and  e. 

e.  All  of  the  above. 


FLPMA  Ref: 


30.   FLPMA  authorizes  loans  to  States  for  (choose  one): 

a .  Ai  rports . 

b.  Relief  of   impacts  of  mineral   development.     (Mineral 
leasing  and  Geothermal  steam). 

c.  Carey  Act  agricultural  development. 

d.  None  of  the  above.       FLPMA  Ref : 


31.   Grazing   Advisory   Boards   are   mandatory  in  the  eleven 
contiguous  states  . 

True False  FLPMA  Ref:  __ _ 

How  many  members  are  allowed  on  this  board? 

FLPMA  Ref: 


32.   Refunds  can  be  made  to  the  public  when  8LM  determines  that 

excess  payments  were  made  relating  to  the  sale,  use,  lease 

etc.  of  the  public  lands. 

True        False  FLPMA  Ref: 


33.  After  FLPMA,  what  percent  of  mineral  revenues  received  under 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  is  returned  to  the  States' 
(Lower  48  States  only)?      FLPMA  Ref:     __ 


34.  The  8LM  Director  is  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  can  have  most  any  background  and 
experience. 

True        False  FLPMA  Ref: 


35.   Recording  new  mining  claims  must  be  done  within       days 
after  location  of  claim.     FLPMA  Ref: 


36.   8LM  State  Directors  may  accept  donations  of  money,  property, 
services,  etc.  for  8LM  purposes. 

True        False  FLPMA  Ref: 


37.  Does  FLPMA  give  8LM  a  choice  on  whether  to  use  sale 
authority  or  Desert  Land  Entry  authority  for  conveying 
desert  agricultural  land? 

Yes         No  FLPMA  Ref: 


38.  Mining  claims  can  be  located  any  place  In  the  California 
Desert  Conservation  Area.  (Except  for  lands  already  closed 
under  other  authority) 

True        False  FLPMA  Ref : 


39.  After  1988,  Allotment  Management  Plans  will  be  required 
True       False  FLPMA  Ref: 


40.   The  policy  of  FLPMA  authorizes  the  U.S.  to  compensate  States 
for  the  "Payment  In  lieu  of  Taxes"  program. 

True      '  False  FLPMA  Ref: 


41.   In   order  to  benefit  wildlife,   watershed  protection  and 

livestock  production  congress  directs  that  %  of  grazing 

fees  to  be  credited  to  a  separate  account  In  the  treasury. 

FLPMA  Ref:  • 


42.   Congress  has  until   1991  to  designate  "suitable"  areas,  as 
recommended  by  the  President,  for  wilderness  preservation. 

True       False  FLPMA  Ref: 


43.   Only  supervisors  and  GS-12's  and  above  must  file  written 
statements  under  "Sunshine  in  Government" . 

True        False  FLPMA  Ref: 


44.   A  BLM  District  Manager  may,  in  emergencies,  incur  expenses 
for  search  and  rescue: 

a.  When  the  BLM  State  Director  Ok's  it. 

b.  When  a  state  of  emergency  is  declared  by  the  governor. 

c.  When  other  search  and  rescue  services  are   not  available. 

FLPMA  Ref: 


45.   The  1964  Wilderness  Act  (select   2)   (See  Wilderness  Act   in 
Handout) : 

a.  Included  BLM  along  with  USFS,  NPS,  and  F7WLS. 

b.  Did  not  include  BLM. 

c.  FLPMA   requires   BLM  to  conduct  wilderness  study  as 
described  in  the  1964  Wilderness  Act. 

d.  Mineral   surveys  will   be  done  only  by  BLM   minerals 
special ists. 

FLPMA  Ref: 


46.  Sales  of  land  can  be  made  for  less  than  fair  market  value 
where  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  is  no  "=qu1  table 
distribution  among  purchaser  of  lands". 

True       False  FLPMA  Ref : 


47.  BLM's  land  use  planning  requires:   (May  be  more  than  one 
answer). 

a.  Public  participation.    FLPMA  Ref:  

b.  Mult1d1sciplinary  approach.   FLPMA  Ref:  

c.  Interdisciplinary  approach.   FLPMA  Ref:  

d.  Public  hearings.        FLPMA  Ref:  

e.  Review  by  congress.      FLPMA  Ref:         


48.   It  was  the  intent  of  congress   in  FLPMA  to  receive  fair 
market  value  for  livestock  grazing  after  1991. 

True        False  FLPMA  Ref  .- 


49.   FLPMA  gives  authorization  to  acquire  lands  using  eminent 
domain  only  if  (choose  one): 

a.  Lands  to  be  used  for  missile  sites. 

b.  To  be  used  only  for  access. 

c.  To  be  used  only  for  expansion  of  the  National  forests. 

FLPMA  Ref: 


50.   Only  the  Secretary   may   dispose   of   public   land   to 
non-c1t1zens  of  the  United  States. 

True        False  FLPMA  Ref: 


51 .   FLPMA  states  only  3  ways  8LM  can  authorize  uses  by  other 
Federal  agencies  (choose  three): 

a.  Special  Land  Use  Permit  (SLUP)   FLPMA  Ref:   _ 

b.  Right  of  way.  FLPMA  Ref: 

c.  Withdrawal.  FLPMA  Ref 

d.  Cooperative  agreement.    FLPMA  REF: 


52.  As  defined  the  term  "public  land"   includes:   (May  be  more 
than  one  answer). 

a.  National  Resource  Lands. 

b.  Mineral    estate   of   land  administered   by  the  Forest 
Service. 

c.  National  Forest  lands  (excluding  mineral  estate) 

d.  Outer  continental  shelf  lands* 

e.  Acquired  lands  administered  by  8LM. 

f .  United  States  land  administered  by  BLM. 
q.   Indian  lands.  FLPMA  Ref: 


53.  Narhe  the  disposal  act  and  chapter  repealed  on  September  22, 
1922. 

Answer :  

FLPMA  Ref : 


54.  Oil  and  gas  pipeline  right-of-ways  are  authorized  under 
FLPMA. 

True       False  FLPMA  Ref: 


55.   Which   of   the  following  people  are     authorized  to  make 
withdrawals?  (More  than  one  answer  possible). 

a.  Secretary  -  Agriculture. 

b.  Secretary  -  Interior. 

c.  Assistant  Secretary  Land   and   Mineral   Resources   - 
Interior. 

d.  Director  -  BLM. 
E.   State  Directors. 


56.  When  BLM  requires  higher  standards  of  roads  than  needed  in 
harvesting  timber,  the  purchaser  of  the  timber  will  not  be 
expected  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  construction  of  those  higher 
standards . 

True        False  FLPMA  Ref: 


57.   The  authority  for  preparing   regulations   for   Areas   of 
Critical  Environmental  Concern  (ACEC)  is  FLPMA  Sectlon(s): 

a.  102(a)(ll). 

b.  103(a). 

c.  202(c)(3). 

d.  303(a). 

e.  310. 

f.  d  and  e. 

g.  all  of  the  above. 


58.   The   13  policy  statements  of  FLPMA  are   important  because  they 
are   the  actual  implementation  authority  for  the  Secretary. 

True        False  FLPMA  Ref: 


59.   Sales  of  public  land  may  toe  made  only  if   land  use  planning 
has  provided  for  sale. 

True        FAlse  FLPMA  Ref: 


60.   Proposed  withdrawals  (not  Including  emergency  withdrawals) 
Segregation  takes  place  when  the  withdrawal  Is: 

a.  Published  In  the  Federal  Register . 

b.  30  days  after  publication. 

c.  Upon  receipt  of  application  to  withdraw. 

FLPMA  Ref : 


61.   All  actions  by  the  Secretary  under  FLPMA  are     subject  to 
Valid  Existing  Rights. 

True        False  FLPMA  Ref: 


62.   What  percent  of  mineral  revenues  received  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  is  returned  to  Alaska? 

FLPMA  Ref: 


63.   FLPMA.  allows  8LM  to  insert  terms  and  conditions  in  patents. 
True        False  FLPMA  Ref: 


64.   Name  3  wilderness  characteristics   (Read  Wilderness  Act   in 
handout ) : 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

Wilderness  Act  Ref: 


65.   Section   315  -  Recordable  Disclaimers  of  Interest  in  Land:   A 
document  of  disclaimer  issued  by  the  Secretary  shall   have 

the   same  effect  as  a  ^   deed  from  the 

United  States.  FLPMA  Ref: 


66.   The  8LM  is  required  to  prevent   unnecessary   or   undue 
degradation  when  issuing  right-of-ways. 


True        False  FLPMA  Ref 


67.  The  following  sentence,  "In  managing  the  public  lands  the 
Secretary  shall,  by  regulation  or  otherwise,  take  any  action 
necessary  to  prevent  unnecessary  or  undue  degradation  of  the 
lands";  pertains  only  to  surface  disturbing  activities  under 
the  mining  law. 

True        False  FLPMA  Ref  .- 


68.  BLM  law  enforcement  people  have  less  authority  than  city, 
county  or  state  law  enforcement  people. 

True        False  FLPMA  Ref: 


69.   Mineral  and  vegetative  materials  may  be  used   in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  a  R/W  under  the  authority  of 
Title  V  of  FLPMA. 


True        False  FLPMA  Ref 


70.  A  private  land  owner  may  purchase  the  reserved  U.S.  mineral 
estate  only  where  he/she  needs  the  land  for  a  more 
beneficial  non-mining  use  such  as  a  park,  hospital ,  etc. 

True        False  FLPMA  Ref: 


71.   In  managing  the  public  lands  the  Secretary  may  issue  long 
term  leases  for: 

a.  Cultivation. 

b.  Habitation. 

c.  Small  trade  development. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

e.  None  of  the  above.       FLPMA  Ref: 


72.   The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  establish  "advisory  councils" 
of: 

a .  1-5  members . 

b.  5-10  members. 

c.  10-15  members. 

d.  None  of  the  above  as  this  provision  expired  December  31, 
1985.  FLPMA  Ref: 


73.  Under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  (TGA)  as  amended,  isolated 
tracts  and  land  mountainous  or  too  rough  for  cultivation  may 
be  sold  at  Fair  Market  Value. 

True        False  FLPMA  or  TGA  Ref: 
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LESSON  2:   Statewide  Perspective 


INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES: 

Participants  should  understand  the  State  organization. 

Participants  should  be  able  to  identify  major  issues  in  State. 

Understand  the  District  Advisory  Council  Purpose  (State) ,  and  State 
initiatives. 

***************************************************************** 

Key  Points  and  Concepts : 

State  Director  Message 
Statewide  DAC  Initiatives 
Interaction  of  District  Councils 

******************************************** 

Teaching  Aids: 

Video  -  State  Director 
Organization  Table 


iHolllster  Resource  Area   | 
iRobert  E.  Beehler        1 
lArea  Manager             1 

1 Folsom  Resource  Area 
iDeane  K.  Swlckard         j 
lArea  Manager 

iCallente  Resource  Area 
Idenn  A.  Carpenter        I 
lArea  Manager 

I  Bishop  Resource  Area 

1  M 1 1  line  1  A.  Ferguson       I 

lArea  Manager 
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NATIONAL  PUBLIC  LANDS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Department  of  the  Interior 

1.  Official  Designation:   National  Public  Lands  Advisory  Council. 

2.  Council  Objectives  and  Scope:   Advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(Secretary),  through  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (Director), 
on  implementation  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976, 
Public  Law  94-579,  as  well  as  on  policies  and  programs  of  a  national  scope 
related  to  the  resources  and  uses  of  public  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

3.  Period  of  Time  Necessary  for  the  Council's  Activities:   Since  its 
functions  are  related  principally  to  application  of  Public  Law  94-579  and 
associated  policies,  programs,  and  regulations,  its  need  is  expected  to 
continue  indefinitely.   However,  Council  continuation  will  be  subject  to 
biennial  review  and  renewal  as  required  by  Section  14(a)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act. 

4.  Official  to  Whom  the  Council  Reports:   Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

5.  Administrative  Support:   Administrative  support  for  activities  of  the 
Council  will  be  provided  by  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 


-h 


6.   Duties  of  the  Council:   At  the  request  of  the  Director  or  his  authorized 
representative,  and  in  an  advisory  capacity  only,  the  Council  will  gather 
and  analyze  information,  make  studies,  and  hear  public  testimony  in  order 
to  offer  advice  and  develop  recommendations  from  a  national, 
public-interest  perspective  for  the  Director  and  the  Secretary. 


7.   Council  Composition,  Selection,  and  Service. 

a.  The  Council  will  comprise  21  members  who  are  well  qualified  through 
education,  training,  and  experience  to  give  informed  advice  concerning 
land  use  and  resource  policy,  planning,  and  management  of  public  lands 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The 
membership  shall  represent  the  various  major  citizens'  interests 
concerned  about  the  public  lands,  such  as  rangeland  management,  mineral 
development,  land  and  resource  conservation,  academia,  the  business 
community,  and  the  legal  community. 

b.  From  nominations  by  individuals,  national  organizations,  and 
associations  concerned  with  problems  relating  to  planning  for  and 
management  of  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  Director  will  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  list  of 
citizens  recommended  for  membership  on  the  Council.  From  this  list  or 
other  sources,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Department's  advisory 
committee  regulations,  the  Secretary  will  appoint  members  to  the 
Council. 


c.  Each  Council  member  will  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  to  serve  a 

three— year  tern.   Such  appointments  will  be  made  on  a  staggered-term 
basis  so  that  one- third  of  the  member  terms  expire  each  year. 

Vacancies  occurring  by  reason  of  removal,  resignation,  or  death  will 
be  filled  for  the  balance  of  the  vacating  member's  term  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment  was  Jiade. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  members  may  be  reappointed  to 
additional  terms. 

d.  All  members  will  serve  without  salary,  but  will  be  reimbursed  for 

travel  and  per  diem  expenses  at  current  rates  for  Government  employees 
under  5  USC  Section  5703. 

8.  Council  Officers:   The  Council  will  elect  a  Chairperson  and  Vice 
Chairperson  from  among  its  members  at  the  first  meeting  of  each  calendar 
year. 

9.  Meetings. 

a.  Meetings  of  the  Council  may  be  called  only  by  the  Bureau  Director  or 
his  designee.   The  Designated  Federal  Officer  will  be  the  Director  or 
his  designee,  who  will  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Council  and  any  ad 
hoc  committee(s)  formed.  All  meetings  will  be  open  to  the  general 
public  and  news  media.  Any  organization,  association,  or  individual 
may  attend,  file  a  statement  with,  or  appear  before  the  Council 
regarding  topics  on  a  meeting  agenda;  except  that  the  Designated 
Federal  Officer  may  require  prior  notification  by  those  desiring  to  be 
heard,  set  per-person  presentation  time  limits,  and  require  that 
presentations  be  reduced  to  writing  and  copies  filed  with  the  Council. 

b.  A  notice  of  each  meeting  will:  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  at 
least  30  days  In  advance;  be  distributed  to  news  media  at  least  15 
day 8  in  advance;  set  forth  clearly  and  precisely  the  issue(s)  for 
which  the  meeting  has  been  called  and  advice  is  being  sought;  and 
provide  specific  times  and  places  for  the  public  to  be  heard.  Agendas 
must  be  formally  approved  in  advance  by  the  Director  or  his  designee. 

c.  The  Council  will  normally  meet  three  times  annually,  but  in  no  case 
less  th*»  once  annually.  Additional  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
Director  in  connection  with  special  needs  for  advice. 

10.  Council  Records  and  Proceedings:   Detailed  minutes  of  each  Council 
meeting)  recommendations  made,  and  copies  of  all  documents  received, 
issued,  or  approved  in  conjunction  with  activities  of  the  Council  will  be 
maintained  in  the  Office  of  Congressional  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Washington,  D.C.  202A0,  and  will  be  available  for  public 
inspection  and  copying  during  regular  business  hours. 


11.  Bstlmmfd  Operating  Costs;   Activities  of  the  Council  will  require  an 
estimated  $75,000  (including  0.5  work  year  of  Federal  employee  support) 
annually. 

12.  Termination  Date:   The  Council  will  terminate  two  years  from  the  date 
this  charter  is  filed,  unless  prior  to  that  date  it  is  renewed  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  14(a)(2)  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

13.  Authority; 

a.  Public  Law  94-579,  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(90  Stat.  2743-2794);  43  U.S.C.  Section  1201;  Sec.  2,  Reorganization 
Plan  3  of  1950  (62  Stat.  1262). 

b.  Creation  of  the  Council  is  also  in  furtherance  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior's  statutory  responsibilities  to  manage  the  lands  and 
resources  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 


Date  Signed 


Date  Charter  Filed 
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MEMBERS 
NATIONAL  PUBLIC  LANDS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Robert  H.  Adams  —  Valley  Center,  California.  Owner  of  Adams  Properties. 
Board  Member  for  past  15  years  of  San  Diego's  Natural  History  Museum  and  the 
Zoological  Society's  Wild  Animal  Park.   Formed  Valley  Center  Community 
Recreation,  Inc.  and  developed  and  funded  Adams  Community  Park.   Named  Citizen 
of  the  Year  in  1977.   Former  owner  of  Adams  Machine  and  Manufacturing  Company; 
previously  associated  with  Hughes  Tool  Company,  Hughes  Aircraft  Company, 
R.J.M.  Company,  and  Madsen  Iron  Works. 

James  E.  Bowns  —  Cedar  City,  Utah.  Professor  of  Range  Science,  Southern  Utah 
State  College  and  Utah  State  University.   Served  as  past  President,  Utah 
Section,  Society  for  Range  Management.  Member  of  the  Utah  Agricultural  and 
Wildlife  Damage  Prevention  Board.   Previous  Member,  Interior  Department's 
Animal  Damage  Control  Policy  Study  Advisory  Committee.  Recipient  of  Utah 
Farm  Bureau's  Special  Service  to  Agriculture  Award,  Utah  Academy  of  Science 
Arts  and  Letters'  Distinguished  College  Teaching  Award,  and  Utah  Section  SRM 
Rangeman  of  the  year  (1987).  Member  of  BLM's  Cedar  City  District  Advisory 
Council  and  the  Utah  State  Land  Board. 

Donald  Butler  —  Carmel,  California.   President,  Shasta  Foods  International, 
Inc.  and  Coronado  Cattle  Company,  Inc.  Past  President,  National  Cattlemen's 
Association.  Director,  and  former  Chairman,  U.S.  Meat  Export  Federation. 
Past  Director  and  Executive  Committee  member,  Cattlemen's  Beef  Promotion  and 
Research  Board.  Member,  President's  Advisory  Commmittee  on  Trade  Policy  and 
Negotiations.  Board  of  Governor's  Member,  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange.   Past 
President,  Arizona  Cattle  Feeders  Association.   Former  Trustee,  Arizona  4-H 
Youth  Foundation. 

William  A.  Burnham  -  -  Boise,  Idaho.  President,  Chief  Executive  Officer,  and 
Board  Member  of  The  Peregrine  Fund,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  conservation 
organization.  Director,  the  World  Center  for  Birds  of  Prey.  Ph.D.  in 
wildlife  biology,  with  research  in  arctic,  temperate,  and  tropical 
environments.  Author  of  numerous  publications  on  raptor  research,  management, 
and  recovery.  Adjunctive  Professor,  Boise  State  University  Biology  Department 
and  Graduate  School.  Trustee,  Boise  State  University  Foundation.  Board 
Member,  North  American  Raptor  Breeders  Association.  Member  of  BLM's  Oversight 
Committee  for  Raptor  Research  and  Management.  Member  of  many  professional  and 
wildlife  conservation  societies  and  organizations. 

P.  Steven  Cornacchla  —  Springfield,  Oregon.  Two-term  member  and  past 
chairman  of  Lane  County  Board  of  Commissioners.  Attorney.   Chairman,  Lane 
County  Natural  Resources  and  Legislative  Committees.  Acting  Treasurer  and 
member  of  0  &  C  Lands  Counties  Association  Board  of  Directors.  Member, 
Associated  Oregon  Counties  Natural  Resources/Public  Lands  and  Legislative 
Committee.  Member,  Willamette  National  Forest  Timber  Contract  Advisory 
Board.  Author,  Lane  County's  Responses  to  National  Forest  Management  Plans. 


David  W.  Delcour  —  Golden,  Colorado.  Vice  President,  Amax  Mineral  Resources 
Company.  Attorney.   Serves  as  Chairman  of  the  American  Mining  Association's 
Public  Lands  Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  Colorado  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Industry.  Past  Chairman  of  the  Colorado  Mining  Association.  Member  of 
the  Colorado  and  American  Bar  Associations.  Former  Administrative  Assistant 
to  Colorado  Congressman  Donald  Brotzman. 

Bud  Eppers  —  Roswell,  New  Mexico.  Rancher.   Immediate  past  President, 
National  Public  Lands  Council.   Chairman  of  National  Cattlemen's  Association's 
Public  Land  Committee.  President,  New  Mexico  Cattlegrowers  Association  and 
New  Mexico  Public  Lands  Council.   Member,  Board  of  Directors,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Public  Land  Committee,  New  Mexico  Woolgrowers.  President  of  Southeastern 
New  Mexico  Grazing  Association.   Chairman  of  BLM's  Roswell  District  Grazing 
Advisory  Board.   Serves  on  Executive  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Secretary/Director,  New  Mexico  Department  of  Agriculture.  Recipient  of  New 
Mexico  Cattlegrowers  Association's  1988  Cattlemen  of  the  Year  Award,  New 
Mexico  Woolgrowers  Association's  1989  Sheepman  of  the  Year  Award,  New  Mexico 
and  Texas  Ranchers'  1986  Outstanding  Service  Award,  and  Rotary  Club's  1979 
Outstanding  Service  Award.  Member  of  New  Mexico  Farm  and  Ranch  Heritage 
Institute,  New  Mexico  Farm  and  Livestock  Bureau,  and  Range  Improvement  Task 
Force  Advisory  Committee. 

Robert  L.  Flournoy  —  Likely,  California.  President  of  ranching  operation. 
Director,  and  Member  of  Public  Lands  Committee,  National  Cattlemen's 
Association.   Past  President,  and  Public  Lands  Committee  Director,  California 
Cattlemen's  Association.  Serves  as  Member  of  California  State  Board  of 
Forestry,  and  as  Chairman  of  Modoc  County  Forestry  Board.  Presently  Chairman, 
BLM's  Susanville  District  Advisory  Council,  and  President,  Modoc  Council  of 
Natural  Resources.  Honored  as  Livestock  Man  of  the  Year  (1980)  by  the  State 
of  California.  Honorary  Member,  Future  Farmers  of  America. 

John  K.  Gram  —  Lake  Oswego,  Oregon.  Consultant.  Past  President,  Public 
Timber  Purchasers  Group — a  nationwide  trade  association  of  major  size 
companies  who  purchase  timber  from  Federal  lands.  Past-President,  Forest 
Utilization,  Inc.  and  Past-Executive  Vice  President,  Gram  Lumber  Company. 
1988  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  and  Member  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  Served  as  Oregon  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Bush-For-President 
campaign.  Leadership  activities  include  the  University  of  Oregon  Alumni 
Association,  Catholic  Youth  Organization,  and  Catholic  School  Board.  1986 
national  award  winner  for  alumni  leadership  by  the  fraternity  of  Phi  Gamma 
Delta. 

Sheri  Griffith  —  Moab,  Utah.  Owner  and  operator,  Griffith  Expeditions,  and 
Partner,  Griffith  Production  Services.  President  of  Western  River  Guides 
Association.  Board  Member,  Utah  Guides  and  Outfitters  Association.  River 
Running  Director,  National  Forest  Recreation  Association.  Past  President, 
Moab  Film  Commission,  and  recipient  of  Commission's  1989  Dedicated  Service 
Award.   Chairman,  BLM's  Moab  District  Advisory  Council.  Named  1989  Utah 
Business  Leader  of  the  Year.  Recipient  of  the  1988  American  Rivers 
Conservation  Colleague  Award.  Appointed  to  serve  on  Utah  Governor's  Women's 
Business  Development  Advisory  Board. 


Charles  C.  Hawley  —  Anchorage,  Alaska.  Consulting  Geologist  and  contractor, 
Involved  In  gold  and  coal  projects  in  Alaska  over  the  past  20  years.  Served 
15-year  career  with  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  Past  Executive  Director,  Alaska 
Miners  Association.  Member,  Society  of  Economic  Geologists  and  American 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineering.  Served  as  Public  Member, 
Alaska's  D-2  Steering  Council.  Founder,  and  past  Board  Member,  Citizens  for 
Management  of  Alaska  Lands. 

Robert  List  —  Reno,  Nevada.   Senior  Partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Beckley, 
Singleton,  De  Lanoy,  Jemison,  and  List.   Former  Governor  of  Nevada,  having 
previously  served  as  State  Attorney  General.   Past  District  Attorney  for 
Carson  City.   Served  as  Chairman,  Western  Governors'  Association  and  Western 
Association  of  Attorneys  General.   Past  president  of  Nevada  District 
Attorney's  Association.   Served  as  Member  of  the  Bush  Campaign's  National 
Steering  Committee  and  as  Honorary  Co-Chalrman  of  the  Bush  Campaign  in 
Nevada.  Member  of  Rocky  Mountain  Mineral  Law  Foundation,  Nevada  Mining 
Association,  Geothermal  Resources  Council,  Nevada  Cattlemen's  Association,  and 
The  Nature  Conservancy's  Advisory  Board. 

Caroline  S.  Maddock  —  Newport  Beach,  California.  Member  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee,  California  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Served  six  years 
(1983-1988)  on  BLM's  California  Desert  District  Advisory  Council.  Former 
secondary  school  history  teacher  at  Garden  Grove  School  District,  California. 
Member  of  American  Rock  Art  Research  Association  (ARARA) ,  San  Diego  Museum  of 
Man,  Sierra  Club,  Archaeological  Institute  of  American,  Museum  of  Northern 
Arizona,  Archaeological  Society  of  New  Mexico,  and  Society  for  Preservation  of 
Big  Horn  Sheep.  Active  in  Southwest  archaeology /anthropology,  with  emphasis 
on  petroglyphs  and  pictographs. 

Mary  Mead  —  Jackson,  Wyoming.   Rancher.   President  of  Wyoming  Heritage 
Society  and  Foundation.  Vice  President,  Wyoming  Stockgrowers  Association. 
Member  of  Wyoming  Centennial  Commission   Vice  President,  Wyoming  Taxpayers 
Association.   Serves  as  Board  of  Directors  Member,  Jackson  State  Bank. 

Cecil  Miller,  Jr.  —  Litchfield  Park,  Arizona.  President,  and  Board  of 
Directors  Member,  Arizona  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Member  of  Executive 
Committee  and  Board  of  Directors,  and  former  Vice  President,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  President  of  the  Western  Farm  Bureau  Management 
Corporation,  Western  Agricultural  Insurance  Company,  Arizona  Farm  Bureau 
Marketing  Association,  and  Farm  Bureau  Service  Company  of  Arizona.   Serves  as 
Board  Member  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project,  Water  and  Man,  Inc.,  and  Mountain 
States  Legal  Foundation.  Advisory  Member  of  the  National  Cotton  Council, 
Arizona  Cotton  Growers  Association,  and  Governors  Groundwater  Management 
Advisory  Group.  Former  Board  Member  and  Executive  Committee  Member,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Service  Company  and  American  Agricultural  Marketing  Association. 
Partner  In  Miller  Brothers. 

Mark  B.  Murphy  —  Roswell,  New  Mexico.  President,  Murphy  Operating 
Corporation.   Executive  Committee  Member  of  New  Mexico  Oil  and  Gas 
Association.   Industry  Advisor  to  the  New  Mexico  Petroleum  Recovery  Research 
Center.   Director  and  Public  Lands  Committee  Member,  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  New  Mexico.  Member  of  the  Petroleum  Industry  Security  Council 
and  Defense  Orientation  Conference  Association.   Chariman  of  Chaves  County 
Centennial  Committee.   Executive  Board  Member  of  Conquistador  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 


Leonard  N.  "Bud"  Purdy  —  Picabo,  Idaho.  President,  Picabo  Livestock 
Company.   Vice  President,  Silver  Creek  Supply  and  Irrigation  Companies.   Past 
President,  Idaho  Cattlemen's  Association.  Previously  Chairman,  Idaho 
Rangeland  Committee.  Member,  BLM's  Shoshone  District  Advisory  Council. 
Served  as  Board  Member,  National  Cattlemen's  Association  and  Idaho  State 
Bank.  Recipient  of  Idaho  Cattle  Association's  Cattleman  of  the  Year  Award, 
Society  of  Range  Management's  Outstanding  Achievement  Award,  Forest  Service's 
75th  Anniversary  Award,  Soil  Conservation  Service's  50th  Anniversary  Award, 
and  Society  of  Rangement  Management's  Idaho  Top  Hand  Award. 

David  Schaenen  —  Billings,  Montana.   Energy  and  public  lands  consultant. 
Appointed  by  Governor  Stephens  to  Montana  Board  of  Oil  and  Gas  Conservation. 
Director,  Member  of  Operating  and  Executive  Committees,  and  past  President, 
Rocky  Mountain  Oil  and  Gas  Association.   Director,  and  Vice  President  for 
Montana,  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of  Mountain  States.  Former 
Executive  Committee  Member  and  Chairman  of  Public  Lands  Committee,  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America.  Previously  Vice  President  for  Oil  and  Gas 
Operations,  Wesco  Resources;  Vice  President  of  Mule  Creek  Oil  Company,  and 
Exploration  Manager  for  Hancock  Enterprises.   Served  as  Chairman  of  the  Public 
Lands  Committee,  American  Association  of  Petroleum  Landmen.  Past  President,- 
Montana  Petroleum  Association.   Former  Member  of  BLM's  Montana  State  Advisory 
Board  and  Representative  to  the  Montana  Public  Lands  Review  Commission. 

Everett  E.  Shuey  —  Butte,  Montana.   Former  Manager  of  Governmental  Affairs, 
Montana  Power  Company.  Past  Executive  Secretary,  Montana  Wool  Growers 
Association.  Member  of  Montana  Stockgrowers  Association  and  BLM's  Butte 
District  Advisory  Council.  Recipient  of  the  Blue  and  Gold  Award  from  Montana 
State  University  for  contributions  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  Member  of 
Montana  Legislative  Environmental  Quality  Council.   Served  on  Platform 
Committee,  1980  Republican  National  Convention.   Life  Member  of  National  Rifle 
Association. 

Maitland  Sharpe  —  Arlington,  Virginia.  Associate  Executive  Director  and 
Conservation  Director,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  directing  the  League's 
legislative,  planning  and  policy  development  activities,  and  guiding  its 
Public  Lands  Restoration  Task  Force  in  Oregon  and  its  Riparian  Enhancement 
Team  partnership  with  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service.   Serves  on  National  Academy 
of  Sciences'  Committee  on  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Research.  Member  of  Public 
Lands  Committee,  International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies. 
Former  Executive  Committee  Member,  Natural  Resource  Council  of  America 

Peter  I.  Wold  —  Casper,  Wyoming.  Partner,  Wold  Oil  and  Gas  Company 
(exploration  and  production)  and  Wold  Minerals  Company  (uranium  and  talc 
production).  Managing  Partner  of  J  &  P  Partnership,  a  cattle  ranching 
operation.  Member,  Wyoming  State  House  of  Representatives.  Director  of 
Wyoming  National  Bank  of  Casper,  Wyoming  National  Bancorporation,  Petroleum 
Association  of  Wyoming,  Wyoming  Medical  Center  Foundation,  and  Natrona  County 
United  Way.  Member,  Wyoming  Association  of  Petroleum  Landmen  and  American 
Association  of  Petroleum  Landmen. 


LESSON  3:   The  District  Perspective 


INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES: 

Participants  should  understand  District  Organization. 
Review  of  District  DAC  Charter. 

***************************************************************** 


Key  Points  and  Concepts: 

District  Organization 


********************************************* 


Teaching  Aids: 

District  Organization  Chart 
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Lesson  4:   Expectation/Roles/Assignments 


INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES: 

To  Define  Roles  of  DAC 

To  Identify  Areas  of  Interest 

To  Assign  Tasks 

**************************************************************** 

Key  Points  and  Concepts: 

Facilitated  Exercise  -  Expectations 
DM's  Expectations /How  Committees  Work 
Matching  Interests  &  Needs 
BLM's  Committment 

**************************************************************** 

Teaching  Aids: 

Facilitator 

Flip  Charts  -  Questions* 

*1.  How  would  you  describe  the  BLM  (One  Word)? 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  Advisory  Council  is  (one  or  two  words)? 

3.  What  do  you  expect  from  participation  on  this  DAC? 

4.  What  one  thing  do  you  see  as  important  to  BLM  today? 
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Dear  Council  Members: 

As  promised  at  the  March  meeting  in  Garberville,  we  are  forwarding  to  you  the 
results  of  our  session  on  District  Advisory  Council  Roles  and  Expectations  The 
information  captured  on  the  flip  charts  has  been  put  into  a  report  that  is 
enclosed  with  this  letter. 

The  Area  Managers  have  been  asked  to  contact  you  about  the  assignments  to  the 
various  plans  and  projects.  You  should  be  hearing  from  them  soon  to  confirm 
meeting  dates  and  bring  you  up  to  date  on  each  of  the  projects.  A  standing 
agenda  item  will  be  added  for  council  meetings  to  allow  you  the  opportunity  to 
report  back  to  the  council  on  your  assignments. 

Other  changes  to  the  meetings  and  agenda  which  were  agreed  upon  include: 

-  Quarterly  Meetings,  to  be  scheduled  in  March,  June,  September  and 
December  of  each  calendar  year.  We  will  try  to  schedule  the  meetings  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  but  will  remain  flexible  about  which  week  of  the 
month.   The  next  meeting  is  scheduled  for  June  27  and  28. 

-  Legislative  Actions  will  be  reviewed  as  a  standing  agenda  item  for  each 
meeting.  The  District  receives  information  on  legislation  which  may 
affect  the  Bureau  periodically,  it  will  be  forwarded  to  you  as  we  receive 
it. 

I  would  like  to  personally  thank  all  of  you  who  participated  in  the  Orientation. 
I  hope  that  you  were  able  to  gain  something  from  the  experience. 

Thanks  for  your  help  and  support.   We  look  forward  to  a  productive  year. 

Sincerely, 


Linda  Hansen 


Enclosures 


District  Advisory  Council  Roles  and  Expectations 
Legislative  Report 

cc:   Area  Managers 


District  Advisory  Council  Orientation 

Roles  and  Expectations 

At  the  District  Advisory  Council  Meeting  held  March  22,  1991  an  exercise  dealing 
with  the  roles  and  expectations  of  the  council  was  completed.  The  exercise  was 
the  last  part  of  the  orientation  session  for  new  council  members,  but  was  done 
with  both  new  and  old  members  in  attendance.  The  objectives  in  doing  the 
exercise  were: 

To  get  to  know  each  other  better. 

To  define  roles  of  the  District  Advisory  Council. 

To  identify  areas  of  interest  and  make  assignments. 

To  help  facilitate  this  process,  four  questions  were  asked  of  the  council 
members.   These  questions  were: 

1.  What  one  (or  two)  words  describe  the  BLM? 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  District  Advisory  Council? 

3.  What  do  you  expect  from  participation  on  the  District  Advisory 
Council? 

4.  What  one  thing  do  you  see  as  most  important  to  the  Ukiah  BLM 
District  today? 

Attached  are  the  results  of  this  exercise,  along  with  a  list  of  the  assignments 
to  projects  that  were  decided  at  the  meeting.  The  discussion  generated  by  the 
questions  and  the  members  of  the  council  provided  a  solid  basis  on  which  to  plan 
for  the  coming  year's  activities. 


OBJFCTIVFS 

TO  BETTER  UNDERSTAND  EACH  OTHER 

TO  DEFINE  ROLES  OF  DAC 

TO  IDENTIFY  AREAS  OF  INTFREST  AND  NEED  f ASSIGNMENTS) 


1.   WHAT  ONE  (OR  TWO)  WORDS  DFSfRIBF  THF  BLM? 

°  SENSITIVE/RESPONSIVE 

°  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

0  PUBLIC  ACCFSS 

0  LAND 

°  PATTFNT 

°  BTTRFAUCRACY 

°  OPPORTUNITY 

°  NEW  AGFNCY  -  IMPRFSSIVE  ADVANCES  AND  GROWTH 


2.   17HAT  IS  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THF  ADVISORY  COUNCIL? 

1.  GAIN  RESPFCT  FOR  ADVERSARY  IDEAS. 

2.  BRINGS -COHESION  WITHIN  CONSTITUENCIES  (WITHIN  DAC  FIRST ^ . 

3.  LFND  ADVICF  PASFD  OF  TACTS  AND  BACKGROUND— COMMUNICATE  BACK. 

4.  BAIANCE  ON  COUNCIL. 

5.  VARIED  EXPERTISF — INPUT  TO  ISSUFS. 

6.  FEEDBACK— ANTICIPATE  ISSUFS. 

7.  COMMUNICATION  TOOL  —  TWO  WAY. 

8.  OUT-OF-ORGANIZATION  SPOKESMAN  TO  INDUSTRY/COMMUNITIES. 

9.  NOT  JUST  CHEERLEADERS. 

10.  LOOK  AT  WHOLF  ARFA  ASPFCT— OVERALL  PFRSPFCTIVE— OONSISTFNT  WITH  BIG 
PICTURE. 

11.  LEGISLATIVELY  MORF  AWARE— TAKF  POSITIONS  THAT  WILL  IMPACT  AGENCY. 

12.  UNDERSTAND  BUDGET  PROCESS. 

13.  INFORMED  ADVOCATES. 

14.  NOT  ACTING  INDEPENDENTLY. 

15.  PROVIDE  ADVICE  TO  BLM— SHOULD  NOT  BFCOME  PERSONAL. 

16.  LIAISON  REIATIONSHIP— INTO  COMMUNITY  WHFRE  NO  BLM  PRESENCE. 

17.  HELP  BLM  RECOGNIZE  BARRIFRS. 

18.  RESPOND  TO  BLM  AS  VOLUNTFFR  WHEN  BLM  HAS  JOB  TO  DO. 

19.  LOTS  OF  COMMON  SENSE  AND  EXPERIENCE. 
RE:   TAKING  POSITIONS 

DAC  -  PRO-ACTIVE 

AL  -  HONEST  ABOUT  APPROPRIATENESS  OF  ACTIONS. 

CHFT  -  SFNSITIVITY  ABOUT  OVER-STEPPING  ROLES. 


3.  WHAT  DO  YOU  EXPECT  FROM  PARTICIPATION  ON  THE  DAC? 

1.  FDUCATION. 

2.  UNDERSTANDING 

3.  GOOD  FIELD  TRIPS. 

4.  EXPECT  TO  BE  USED—MAKING  A  CONTRIBUTION. 

5.  WANT  TIMFLY  INFORMATION— EXPFCT  STAFF  SUPPORT. 

6.  OPPORTUNITY  TO  IMPROVE  VISIBILITY  FOR  PUBLIC  USF  OF  CALIFORNIA— GENFRATF 
ECONOMIC  RETURN  TO  COUNTIFS. 

7.  RFCEIVE  INFORMATION  REGARDING  POLICIES,  THFMES ,  PURPOSES  OF  BLM— HOW  THEY 
REFLFCT  ON  SPFCIAL  AREAS  OF  INTEREST— SHARFD  PERSPFCTIVF. 

8.  TO  BE  BFTTFR  EDUCATED  ABOUT  BLM  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

9.  OUARTFRLY  MEETINGS  TO  SHARE  AND  LFARN. 

10.  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PARTICIPATE  AS  GROUP  ON  ASSIGNMENTS  TO  AID  BLM. 

11.  CONSFNSUS/POSITION  IN  SUPPORT  OF  STAFF  AND  ACTIVITIES. 

RFCOGNIZED  AS  PRFSFNCF,  AS  RFPRESFNTATIVF  OF  THIS  AREA  BY 
STATE/FEDFRAL/LOCAL-REPRFSENT  AND  SPEAK  FOR  PUBLIC  TO  STATF  AND  FEDERAL 
AGFNCIFS. 

12.  DON'T  EXPFCT  PAY! 

13.  HOLD  POSITIONS  WITH  PRIDF. 

14.  FXPFCT  BLM  TO  LISTEN  TO  US,  BF  WILLING  TO  MAKF  CHANGES. 

15.  BLM  HFLPS  DAC  TO  COMF  UP  WITH  IDEAS  TO  MAKF  THINGS  HAPPEN. 

16.  RFCOGNIZF  WE'RF  DFAIING  WITH  TAX  PAYFRS  MONIES. 

17.  TO  CRFATF  UNPFR STANDING  THAT  (PROJFCT). 

18.  GOVFRNMFNT  AGENCY  BEING  RUN  WITH  SFNSITIVITY  AND  OBJECTIVITY. 


4.    WHAT  ONF  THING  DO  YOU  SFE  AS  MOST  IMPORTANT  TO  THF  UKIAH  BLM  DISTRICT 
TODAY? 


— SEILING  TO  PUELIC  THAT  BLM  IS  NOT  THERE  TO  CHANGE  THEIR  WAY  OF  LIFE. 

—PROVIDING  INFORMATION  TO  PUBLIC  ABOUT  RESOURCE  ON  BLM--EDUCATION. 

—  IMPROVE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS. 

—LONG  RANGF  PLANNING  FOR  BROADER  ISSUES. 

—LOOK  AT  LONG  TERM  OPPORTUNITIES. 

—BALANCE  BETWEEN  PRESERVATION  AND  OTHFR  MULTIPLE  USE. 

—FISHERIES  ISSUE  -  CAN  BLM  DO  SOMETHING  ABOUT  IT? 

--PUBLIC/COMMUNITY  RELATIONS— LETTING  THF  PEOPLF  KNOW  ABOUT  US  (I.E. , 
WATERSHED/RIPARIAN,  ETC.). 

—COMMUNITY  INTERACTION— MORF  VOLUNTEER  INVOLVEMENT— VISIBITITY. 

—KEEPING  A  BALANCE. 

—ECONOMIC  ISSUFS  SHOUID  BE  PART  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACTS .  —INVOLVE 
COUNTIFS  AND  PUBLIC. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER'S  FXPFCTATIONS  OF  DAC  MEMBERS: 
°  RFCULAR  ATTENDANCE. 
°  ORGANIZATIONALLY  CONNECTED. 

°  AMBASSADORS  TO  BLM  AND  ALSO  TO  THFIR  CONSTITUENTS. 
°  HONEST,  CANDID  OPINIONS. 
0  BLM'S  SOUNDING  BOARD. 
°  STRIVE  FOR  CONSENSUS. 
°  CONSTRUCTIVE  FEFDBACK. 

°  LISTEN  AND  FMPATHIZF  WITH  ONE  ANOTHER. 
n  DISTRICT  WIDE  INVOIVFMENT. 


BIM  DAC  RFPRFSFNTATIVFSfS^  ON  TASK  FORCF  GROUPS 

CURRENT  ADDITIONAL 


°  KING  RANGE  - 

STEERING  COMMITTEF: 
0  SOUTH  FORK  EEL  RIVER  PLAN: 

°    SAMOA-MANILLA: 


RUSS 

GHET 

KEN 

JACK 

RUSS 


CHET 


DONNA 


0  COW  MOUNTAIN: 

0  CACHE  CREEK: 

°  CLEAR  LAKE  OHV: 

°  SACRAMENTO  RIVER: 

°  TRINITY  RIVER: 


INTER  LAKFS  SRMA: 
( SPECIAL  RFrREATTON 
MANAOFMENT  ARFA^ 


JACK 
VORIS 

VCRIS 


RUSS 

JOHN 
CHFT 

JIM 
AL 

AL 
RUSS 


CHET 
JACK 

VORIS 

JIM 
BURT 

JOHN 
DONNA 

JIM 


AGENDA— STANDING  I^FM  FOR  FFEDBACK  FROM  DAC  MEMBERS  TO  COUNCIL 


*   CURRFNTLY  ACTIVE  GROUPS 


0104H 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 


BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  OFFICE 

2800  COTTAGE  WAY,  ROOM  E-2845 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA  95825-1889 


IS  REPLY  REFER  TO: 


Memorandum 

To:        Gordon  Jennings  (SC-103) 

From:      State  Director,  California 

Subject:   Completed  Management  and  Leadership  Project  for  Linda 
Hansen. 


Attached  is  the  completed  Management  and  Leadership  Project  done  by 
Linda  Hansen.  I  have  reviewed  the  project  and  accept  it.  Linda 
should  get  credit  for  completion  of  the  Management  and  Leadership 
Workshop. 
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Attachment  (1) 
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BLM  LIBRARY 

SC-653,  B  DG, 
DENVEl    ■ 
P.O.  BOX25k47 
DENVER,  CO  80225-0047 
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